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THE INDIAN ORPHAN. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

The voyage appeared short, forI had nothing 
io anticipate, and the glories of the ocean suited 
I have looked on the face of Na- 
ture with love and with wonder; but never have 
} had that intense communion with her beauties 
which I have had at sea. At last the white 

liffs of England came in sight; 
hailed witha 
in my heart. 





my feelings. 


they were 
shout of delight; it had no echo 
But it was when we arrived in 
port that I felt more than ever how lonely I was: 
the whole ship was bustle and confusion, and 
happiness; numbers were every moment crowd- 
mg the deck—there was the affectionate wel- 
come, the cordial embrace, words of tenderness, 
still tenderer tears ; 
aud delight. ‘There was one group in particu- 
ar, a sailor whose little boy was so grown that 
he did not at first recognize him—the delight of 
the child, two inches taller with pleasure—the 
nalf affection, half pride, glowing in the fresh 
island Complexion of the mother—every os 
pulse of the heart sympathized with them. I 
felt doubly an orphan as they left the deck. “At 
his moment a young man addressed me, and 
announced himself as the son of Mrs. Audley, 
the lady with whom I was henceforth to live, 
and led me to the boat which waited at the side 
of the vessel; and a short journey brought us to 
Clifton and ‘the cottage where Mrs. Audley re- 
sided. How vividly the thoughts and feelings 
which crowded that night about my pillow rise 
upon my memory! I think it is not saying too 
much of that natural instinct which attracts us 
ty one person and repels us from another, when 
I call it infallible. There is truth and certainty 
in our first impression; we are so much the 
creatures of habit, so much governed in our 
opinions by the opinions of others, we so rarely 
begin fo think till our thoughts are already bias- 
ed, that our intuitive perception of good and 
evil, and consequently of friend and foe, is ut- 
terly neglected. If, in forming our attachments, 


all were agitation, anxiety, 














eel of netting what we have heard, we 
recalled our feelings when we first met, there 
would be fewer complaints than are 
appointed expectations. First impressions are 
natural monitors, and nature is a true guide. 
My impressions were delightful—I slept con- 
tented and confiding ; and my spirits next 
day were worthy of the 
aroused them. 


now of dis 


luvely morning that 


Mrs. Audley’s cottage, the landscape, and 
the sky, were altogether English: the white 
walls, the green blinds, the open-sash windows, 
the upper ones hung round with the thick jes- 
samine that had grown up to the roof, the lower 
ones into which the rose-tree looked ; the blinds 
half-way down, just showing the cluster of red 
roses and nothing more, though they completely 
admitted the air, loaded with the breath of the 
mignonette ; while the eyes felt relieved by the 
green and beautiful, but dim light which they 
threw over the room. It was like enchantment 
to step from the cool and shadowy parlour into 
the garden with its thousand colours, the beds 
covered with annuals, those rainbows of the 
spring, the Guelders rose, the laburnums, mines 
of silver and gold; the fine green turf; but 
nothing struck me so much as, beneath the 
shade of an old beech tree, a bank entirely cov- 
ered with violets. It may seem fanciful, but 
to me the violet is the very emblem of woman's 
love ; it springs up in secret; it hides its per- 
fume even when gathered ; how timidly its deep 
blue leaves bend on their slight stem! The re- 
semblance may be carried yet further—woman’s 
love is but beautiful in its purity ; let the hot 
breath of passion once sully it, and its beauty 
is departed—thus as the summer advances, the 
violet loses its fragrance; June comes, but its 
odours are fled—the heart too has its June; the 
flower may remain, but its fragrance is gone 
forever. Flowers are the interpreters of love 
in India, painting in the most vivid but in the 
softest colours, speaking in the sweetest sighs: 
while each blossom that fades is a mournful re- 
membrancer either of blighted hopes or depart- 
ed pleasures. I would give my love violets; 
the rose has too much display. “J’admire les 
roses mais je m’attendris sur les violettes.” 
The rose is beauty—the violet tenderness. 
And the country round was so placidly delight- 
ful—I had been used to the sweeping shadows 
of gigantic trees, to oceans of verdure, to the 
wide and magnificent Ganges; but the land- 
scape here came with a quict and feeling of 


conténtment on the heart. I remember so well 


the first time I ever walked on the Downs! 
The day had been showry and the sky was just 
beginning to clear: the dark gloomy volumes 
in which the tempest was rolling away were 
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but little removed from clouds of ere con 
whiteness, and between, like intervals of still 
enjoyment amid the hopes and fears of life, 
gleamed forth the deep blue of the horizon — 
Faintly coloured like a dream of bliss, a half 
formed rainbow hung on the departing storm, 
as fearful of yet giving promise of peace.— 
Every thing around was in that state of tremu- 
lous repose, which succeeds a short and violent 
rain. ‘The long shadows and double brilliancy 
of the light from reflecting rain-drops,contrasted 
in the scenery, like sorrow and joy succeeding 
tears. Never could the banks of the Avon 
have beenseen to a greater advantage. On one 
side of the river rose rocks totally bare, but of 
every colour and every form; on the other 
side banksequally high were covered with trees 
in their thick foliage ; the one Nature’s stupen- 
dous fortress,the other her magnificent pavilion 
of leaves. One or two uncovered masses ap 

peared like the lingering foot-prints of desola 

tion; but in general where the statelier trees 
had not taken root, the soil was luxuriantly 
covered with heath and the golden blossomed 
furze. On the left dew and sunshine seemed 
wholly to have fallen in vain: riven in every 
direction, the rocks had assumed a thousand 
different shapes, in which the eye might trace 

or fancy it traced, every variety of ruin, spire 
or turret,—the mouldering battlement, the fal! 

ing tower. Here and there a solitary bramb e 
had taken root, almost as bare and desolate as 
the spot where it grew. ‘The contrast between 
the banks was like prosperity and adversity. 1 
think if ever any body was happy, I was, for the 
next two years. It is strange, though true, that 
the happiest part of our life is the shortest in 
detail. We dwell on the tempest that wrecked 
the flood that overwhelmed—but we pass ove: 
in silence the numerous days we have spent in 
summer and sunshine. 


Mrs. Audley was to me a mother, and Fd 
ward and I loved each other with all the deep 
luxury of love and youth. It was luxury, for sf 
was unconscious. Loveis not happiness : hopes 
pleasure, delicious and passionate moments of 
rapture—all these belong to love, but not te 
happiness. Its season of enjoymert is when it 
existence is unknown, when fear has not agi 
tated, hope has not expanded the flower but ix 
opens to fade, and jealousy and disappoimtment 
are alike unfeared, unfelt. ‘The heart is ani 
mated by a secret music. Like the Arabian 
prince, who lived amid melody, perfume, beau- 
ty, and flowers, till he rashly penetrated the 
forbidden chamber, so, when the first sensations 
of love are analysed and his mystery displayed, 
his least trouble, his most alluring dream, is past 
for ever. Edward was strikingly handsome , 
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the head as finely shaped as that of a Grecian | I delighted to hear my own voice inthe songs he | 


statue, with its profusion of thick curls: the | 


complexion beautiful asa girl's, but which the 
darkly arched eyebrows, the manly open coun- 
tenance, redeemed from the charge of effeiui 
nancy 5 his eyes (the expression of filled with 


light” was not a mere exaggeration when ap- 
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was soon to hear; J read with double pleasure, 


that I might remember what he would like: 
but above all else painting became my favorite 
pursuit; every beautiful landscape, every deli- 
cate flower, every striking countenance which | 


| drew, would, I thought, be so many proofs how 


plied “to them,) and then the perfect unconsel- | 


ousness, or, I should rather say, the utter ne- 
glect of his beauty. Ile was destined for a 
soldier and for India; and perhaps there is no 
career in life whose commencement affords such 
scope for enthusiasm. lHfowever false the fan- 
cies may be of cutting your way to fame and 
still there is 
natural chivalry enough in the heart to make the 


young soldier indulge largely in their romance. 


fortune, of laurels, honors, Xc., 


At length the time of his departure came: Fid- 
ward was too proud to weep when he bade 
adieu to his mother and me, his aflianced bride; 
but the black curls on his fair forehead were 
wet with suppressed agitation, and when he 
threw himself on horseback at the garden gate, 
he galloped the animal at his utmost speed ; but 
when he came toa little shadowy lane, appa- 
rently shut out from all, | saw from my window 
that his pace was slackened, and his head bow- 
od] down upon the neck of his steed. ‘They say 
women are more constant than men; it is the 
constancy of circumstance, the enterprize, the 
exertion required of men continually torce them 
eut of themselves, and that which was at first 
xecessity soon becomes habit—whereas the 
constant round of employments in which a wo- 
man is engaged requires no fatigue of mind or 
body : the needle is, generally speaking, both 
her occupation and amusement, and this kind 
of work leaves the ideas full play; hence the 
imagination is left at liberty to dwell upon one 
subject, and hence habit, which is an advantage 
on the one side, becomes to her an additional 
rivet, 

For months after Edward’s departure, I was 
utterly miserable, listless, apathetic—nothing 
amused me: but | was at length roused from 
this state of sentimental indolence by a letter 
from him: he wrote in the highest spirits ; his 
success had been beyond his utmost expecta- 
tions; and soon, he said, he might hope and look 
forward to our joining him in India. I have a 
great dislike to letter writing: the phrase “ she 
is an excellent correspondent” is to me synony- 
mous with ** she is an excellent gossip.” I have 
-een epistles crost and recrost, in which I knew 
not which most to pity—the industry or idle- 
ness of the writer. But every one has an ex- 
ception to his own rule and so must 1; and 
from this censure I except letters from those 
near and dear to us, and far away. A letter 
then, breathing of home and affection, is a trea- 
sure; it is like a memento from the dead, for 
absence is as death in all but that its resurrec- 
con is in this life. J felt a new spirit in exis- 


fence; I lived for him. I hoped to rejoin him; 











I bad remembered him in his absence. I almost 


| 


regretted the fine cool airs of a summer evening, | 


[ could make 
Another letter 
came ; and soon after we prepared for our em 


the low sweet song of the birds! 
for him n@ memorials of them. 


barkation,and a second time l crossed the ocean. 
The voyage which had seemed so short before, 
1 now thought never-ending, every day the 
bright shining sea and blue sky seemed more 
momentous, a thousand times did I compare 
our fate to that of the enchanted damsel, in one 
of Madam de Genlis’ tales, who has been con- 
demned by a most malignant fairy to walk 
straight forward over an unvarying tract of 
smooth green turf, bounded only by the clear 
azure of the heavens. But we reached India at 
last. 

What is there that has not been said of the 
pleasure of meeting, yet who has ever said all 
that is felt: the flow of words and spirits, the oc- 
casional breaks of deep and passionate silence, 











HERMIT. 


FROM THE LITERARY CADET. 





‘* Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most remote 

And inaccessible by Shepherds trod, 

Ina deep cave, dug by no mortal hands, 

A hermit lived—a melancholy man, 

Who was the wonder of our wand’ring sails : 

Austere and lonely—cruel to himself 

Did they report him—the cold earth his bed, 

Water his drink, his food the Shepherds’ alms. 

1 went to sec him, and my heart was touch’d 

With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake, 

And entering on discourse, such stories told 

\s made me oft revisit his sad cell.” 

{Home's Douglas. 

On the declivity of a hill which overlooks the 

pellucid waters of the Seekonk River. ing rude 

cell, resides a Hermit, whose history is 


> 


as inex 


plicable as his affecting account of himself i: 


mysterious, His name is Robert, but to what 


country be belongs,or what are the inducements 


| which have Jed him to lead the solitary life of a 


hermit, no one knows, and the fact puts conjec 


ture at hazard. Certain it is. however, that he 


' isnot a native of New England ; and that he is 


, not by education or by principle attached to ou 


habits or our institutions, the whole course of 


his life, since he has been with us, has abun 


the restlessness of utter happiness, the interest | 


of the most trivial detail—and when on our pil- 
low, the hurry of ideas, the delicious though 
agitated thobbing of the heart? ‘To sleep is im- 
possible, but how delightful to lie awake! But 
my first look at Edward, the next morning, 
made my pillow sleepless again, and sleepless 
from anxiety. ‘The climate too surely had been 
slow poison to him ; his bright and beautiful co- 
lour was gone; the wan veins of his finely turn- 
ed and transparent temples had lost the clear- 
ness and the hue of health; and often his voice 
sunk to an almost inaudible tone, as if speaking 
was too great an exertion. Still he himself 
laughed at our fears, and pressed the conclusion 
I wished it too, for I felt it 


was something to be his even in the grave. It 


of our marriage. 


was the evening before the day fixed for uniting 
us, when ke proposed to visit a spot I had often 
sought alohe—the grave of my parents. Once 
or twice during the walk I was startled by his 
excessive paleness, but again his smile and 
cheerfulness reassured me. We sat down to- 
gether silently. I was too sad for words : a lit- 
tle branch of scented flowers in my hand was 
quite washed by my tears. A cloud was flitting 
over the moon, and for a short space. it was en- 
tirely dark; suddenly the soft clear light came 
forth more lovely than before. I bade Edward 
mark how beautifully it seemed to sweep away 
the black cloud; he answered me not, but re- 
mained with his face bowed on his hands. 1 
put mine to them—they were cold; I saw his 
countenance—it was convulsed in death. 
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dantly proven 

It is now about eighteen years since he first 
visited us and took up his abode in a thick pine 
rrove, Which threw its luxurious foliage over 
the brow of Arnold's Hill, and from that day to 
this he has carefully avoided answering any 
questions, which might lead to a discovery of 
his history, or gratify the curiosity of the in 
quirer, 

Months, years, and days, pass by him unno 
ticed and unregarded: and it is only on extra 
ordinary occasions, that he emerges from the 
confines of his solitary hermitage. In the Spring 
he sometimes occupies himself in laborious em 
ployments—such as attending gardens for the 
neighborhood ; but so regardless is he of th: 
things of this world, that he cares not whethe: 
his labors are rewarded or not, by thoseavho 1 
ceive the benefits of them. 

Unused to the luxuries or extravagancies of 
life, he contents himself with the simplest food, 
and such as the bountiful hand of nature sup 
plies. The meat, or intemperate liquids of so- 
cial life, are unknown to him. 

But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast he brings ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the springs.” 


In Summer, he cultivates a smal] lot of land. 
which he is kindly allowed to possess, by the 
Hon. M. Burges, the owner of the estate on 
which the hermitage is located, but he rarely 
allows the plants to arrive at maturity, before he 
plucks them from the earth, and throws them to 
the cattle that feed around his lonely mansion 
What should induce him thus to destroy what he 
has often been at great labor to cultivate, he as- 
signs no reason for, nor can any one form a rea- 
sonable conjecture. His cell is decorated with 
various Shells and bones. and is scarcely capable 




















—— = 
of oscetninnieae himanelf, alone; and the fur- 
niture with which it is supplied, consists of 
stool, an oaken bench, on which he alia. aad 
two or three pieces of broken delph ware. It is 
is gloomy as darkness and solitude can make it, 
ind appears to be admirably fitted for a misan- 
thrope and a recluse. 

In Winter he seldom emerges from his solitary 
ruansion, but silently and patiently waits for time 
to introduce the vernal Spring. and to bring 
about that joyful season, W hen once more he can 
rovearound the adjacent woodlands and meads. 
The rays of the sun never enter the portals of 
is domicil, and at mid-day it assumes a3) the 

arkness of midnight. Content with his situa- 
son, and at peace with all, he quietly looks for 
ward for the arrival of that day when he shall 
bid “ the waking world good n ght.” and find in 
countries unexplored. that happiness which life 
has denied him. 

His cell is surrounded by a thick-set hedge, 
vrought of wild briars and hemlock, and displays 
iach ingenuity and taste. It is in a most ro 
inantic situation, some distance from any human 
habitation, and not often annoyed by the gaze 
of the curious, or the mischievous visits of the 
they all love Roserr. It ‘is 
well worth the trouble ef those who are fond of 


boys: for poor 
the curious, and are pleased with noticing the 
eccentricities of frail mortality, to visit the abode 
of ** RoBeR’ THE Hernrr.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
yuLY 22nn, 1826. 
Mn. Epivor—In alate number of your ** Ladies’ 

Garland,” which, through the politeness ofa friend, 

i had the pleasure of reading, I noticed an offer 

made by you, of some premiums, for the three best 

sssays on female education, &c. Now, sir, though | 
am fully satisfied, that what Tana going to say on this 
subject—though not intended for an essay—will en- 
title me to the first, at least, of the premiums ; and 
though I must own that lam somewhat partial to 

é legantly bound volumes ; yet I must entreat you 

for I wish that 

all my services in respect to the ladies, should ap- 


not to consider me as a competitor : 


pear, as they really are, in this instance at least, dis- 

My plan of instruction is not altogether 
It is taken from the practice of some par- 
ticular parts of the country ; but I cannot confident- 
ly assert that it is peculiar to them. 1 will not de- 
tain you any longer, Mr. Editor. The plan is as 


interested. 
original. 


follows: 

From the moment that young misses are able to 
run about, they ought to be taught to associate, as 
much as possible, with the young negroes ; that 
they may contract, when the impression is most easi- 
ly received, their habits and chaste manner of ex- 
oression. At the age of eight or ten, they are to 
be sent toa school to learn reading and writing, and 
perhaps a little arithmetic ;—spelling is of no con- 
‘sequence ;—and, provided they can read “fast, an 
attention to pauses, accent and emphasis, is wholly 
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unnecessary : but the grestest care must be taken, 
that the pupil conclude all sentences ina uniform, 
nasal tone. Parents ought to be particularly care- 
ful not to send their children to teachers who charge 
fifteen or twenty dollars a year for tuition, and 
make their pupils read differently from the mode 
which I have recommended, whilst they can send 
them to a person every way qualified for this desir- 
or ten dollars. 
The young misses 


able object, who will charge only eight 
—What a monsus difference ! 
ought to be allowed two days every weck, during 
the summer and fall, for the purpose of cultivating 
heels: they 
must allot a due share of their company to their old 


their and whenever they are at home, 


associates. It is nothing but money and time thrown 
away, to send children to learn grammar of a per- 
son, who will keep them several years, perhaps, 

committing to memory, parsing, correcting exer- 
cises in Orthography, Syntax, Perspicuity, and 
some of the ex- 


ercises to be corrected both verbally and in writing. 


Punctuation, and in Composition ; 


Can any thing be more ridiculous ? There a 


re gram. 
mar-mongers enough travelling about the country, 
who will give any one that can read, a practical 
knowledge of grammar in twenty-four, or, at far- 
thest, in forty-eight hours’ instruction, for twenty 
What a monsus 
Their grammars too are 80 big and 


dollars; some, perhaps, for ten. 
difference ! 
red ! 
too,—not on the fuce, but on the back of them. 


They have the strongest recommendations 
And 
these recommendations are equally applicable to 
the mongers themselves ; for many people never 
know their real value until they turn their backs. — 
Well, sir, by sending to one of these grammar-mon- 
gers, we have our children grammarians at once.— 
The young misses must now, as a s/gnal for what 
we, country folks, call turning out, be sent to an 
academy ; and remain there for twelve or eighteen 
months, to learn Composition, History, Geography, 
French or Spanish, Music and Needle- 


rit - ’ -4 — ; 
While young ladies are at those academies, 


, Drawing 
work. 
their friends r¢ 
neatly written, and pretty well worded and spelt ; 
and, for a short time after their return, they gener- 


ceive some letters from them very 


ally pay some attention to their language: but ere a 
second month goes by, they seem to have re-assum- 
ed all their former favorite modes of expression ;— 
their books and pencils sre thrown aside ; and wo 
be to the unfortunate critic, who would have the 
hardihood to remind them of the instruction they 
had received. He would be hooted at for 
pedant. In haste, sir, your’s &c. 

OLD STYLE. 


a foolish 











NEI W YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS. 
On New Year’s 
d’Etrennes, parents bestow portions to their 


day, which is called Le Jour 


children, brothers to their sisters, and husbands 
make presents to their wives. Carriages may 
be seen rolling through the streets with cargoes 


of bon-bons, souvenirs, and the variety of et 


ceteras with which little children and grown-up 
children are bribed into good humor; and here 
and there pastry cooks are to be met with, car- 
rying upon boards, enormous temples, a 
and play-honses. 


churches. made of fine flour 








iin the etrictly 


10:3 


and sugar, aud the embellishments which mak: 
But the re is one streef 
in Paris to which a New Year's Day is a who! 
fortune—this is Rue des 


where the wholesale confectioners reside; fo1 


French pastry so inviting. 


year’s Lombards 


in Paris every trade and profession has its pecu 


liar quarter. For several days preceding the Ist 


of January, this street is completely blocked up 
by carts and wagons, laden vith sweetmeats 
for the provinces. These are of every form and 


description which the most singular fancy 


could imagine—bunches of carrots, green peas, 


hook 


gridirons, frying pans and 


boots and shoes, lobsters and crabs, hats, 
nusical instrument 
saucepans—all made of sugar, and colored to 


imitate reality. It would not, perhaps, be an 


exaggeration to state that the amount expend- 
ed for presents on New Year’s Day in Par 
500.000 franes. 


for sweetmeats alone, exceeds 


or 20,000/. sterling. Jewellery 1s also sold to a 
and the 


-_ ‘din the first week of the year to England 


very large amount, fancy articles ex 
and other countries, is computed at one fourt! 
In Par 
by no means uncommon for aman of S000 o1 
10,000 fr ancs 


Year’s Day which cost him a filteenth part. of 


of the sale during the 12 months. s it is 


sa year to make presents on New- 
his income. No person able to give must on 
this day pay a visit empty-handed. Every body 
accepts, and every man gives according to th: 
means which he possesses. 

Females alone are exempted from the charg: 
of giving. A pretty woman, respectably con 
nected, may reckon her new ye@#sypresents at 
something considerable. Gowns, jewellery 
gloves, stockings, and artificial flowers, fill he: 
drawing room; for in Paris it is a custom t 
display all the gifts in order to excite emulation 
At the Palace 
the New-Vear’s Day is a complete jour de fete 
Every branch of the Royal Family is expected 
For 


the last six months the female branehes have 


and obtain as much as possible. 


to make handsome presents to the Kane 


been busily occupied in preparing presents of 
which will fill at least 
The Duchess de 


room of 


their own manufacture, 
{wo common sized wagons. 
Berri has painted an entire j2panne 
pannels, which will be set up in the Palace 
and the Duchess of Orleans has prepared a: 
elegant screen. An English gentleman whe 
was admitted suddenly into the presence of the 
Duchess of Berri, two months ago, 


her maids of 


found hex 
on the 


chairs 


honor, lying 


‘ 

g 
o 
i 


and three of 
carpet, painting the legs of a set o 
which were also intended for the King on this 
occasion, but which can hardly be yet finished 
This anecdote gives, by the way, a very amiab!: 


idea of the Duchess 





The fair and popular authoress Amelia 
lately attending the 
scicty of Friends. 


Opie 


was in London year} 
An Englis! 


writer says he was not a little surprised to me¢ 


meeting of the Sc 
her the other morning, in Bishopsgate street 


primitive garb of a fair Quak 
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COUNTESS OF REGLA. 

Some months ago, the fashionable countess of 
Regla, celebrated by the tourists in Mexico, aud 
wife of the most opulent of the Mexican noblemen, 
was divorced from her husband by the sentence of 
a competent tribunal. The affair occasioned much 
noise. 
but soon withdrew from it, to reside with an aunt 
This 


me of the chiefs 


She was placed for a few days in aconvent, 


upon an alimony of 6000 dollars per annum. 
lady was quite a state personage 
of the party of the cenfralists or anti-federalists, and 
an object of personal as well as political devotion, 
Although she 
brought no estate or dowry to the Count, and was 


to a numerous train of admirers. 


thus legally separated after fourteen years of mar- 
riage, she has contrived to procure a judgment 
against him, by which he is declared to be incapa- 
ble of managing his property, and put into the cus- 
tody of trustees or guardians. He is by no means 
a fool or idiot, and has appealed from the iniquitous 
decree, which was obtained from a court, military 
in fact, though it has jurisdiction touching entails 
and primogeniture. The Count’s lawyer is Fran- 
cisco Tugle, one of the ablest in Mexico. Tagle has 
printed a curious statement of the case, now before 
us—in which he asks whether it will not be thought 
that such things have happened, not in republican 
Mexico, but in Turkey or Barbary, ifat all. 

According to the Gossip’s chronicle, General 
Bravo and Victoria particularly favour the lady’s 
cause. 

“This most scandalous business,” says ‘Tagle, 
‘*has begun to be notorious, and shall soon be much 
more so.” 

Lewis XP¥pwas told that lord Stair was one 
of the best bred men in Europe. “I shall soon 
put him to the test” said the king; and asking 
lord Stair to take an airing with him, as soon as 
the door of the,coach was opened, he bade him 
pass and goin: he obeyed. The king said, *‘the 
character given is right, another person would 
have troubled me with ceremony.” 


—— —— 
PREWOUMS. 

THE publisher of the LADIES’ GARLAND, 
anxious to add to its interest and rapidly growing 
popeeny. has determined to offer small premiums 

or original communications. For the best essay 
on Female Education, he will give three volumes 
of the Gantanp, elegantly bound ; for the best 
Moral Tale, two volumes elegantly bound ; and fap. 
the best Poetical Scrap, not exceeding thirty-two 
lines, one volume elegantly bound. Communi- 
cations to be addressed (post paid) to the publish- 
er at Harpers-Ferry, previous to the 10th of August 
next. A committee of three gentlemen wil! be ap- 
pointed to decide the merits of the respective con- 
tributions. ’ 

In order that the publisher may know to whom’ 
the premiums are to be sent, the writer’s address 
can be given in a separate envelope, which will not 
be opened, in any case, except one of the prizes 
be awarded. 

The publisher regrets that he is not sufficiently 
stocked with the good things of this world, to ena- 
ble him to offer more glittering inducements; but 
when candidates for prizes remember that they are 
also candidates for fame, he hopes their ambition 
will be aroused and their talents assiduously em- 
ployed. 

Marpers-Ferry, July 8, 1824, 
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POETRY. 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 
DIRGE, 

ON THE DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 
Tune—foslin Castle.* 

Toll not the bell, and muffle not 

The drum, nor fire the funeral shot. 

Nor half-way hoist our banner now— 
Nor weed the arm, nor cloud the brow— 
But high to Heaven be rais’d the eye, 
And holy be the rapturous sigh: 

And still be cannon, drum, and bell, 

Nor let the flag of sorrow tell. 








Now low are laid their honor’d forms, 

But from the clods, and dust, and worms, 
Their spirits wake, and breathing, rise 
Above the Sun’s own glorious skies.’ 

And happy be their airy track— 

We may not, would not, call them back ;— 
For Patriots’ hands may clasp with theirs, 
And Angel harps may hymn their prayers. 

*Our friend Brainard was sitting by a piano, up- 
on which a lady was playing * Roslin Castle,” to a 
select circle of friends, when the news of the death 
of Mr. Jefferson, following close upon that of Mr. 
Adams, was received. He instantly wrote this im- 
promptu with a pencil, which the lady sung and 
accompanied with the instrument with great effect. 
In publishing the lines, Mr. B. (whose modesty 
would forbid the mention of the foregoing circum- 
stance, ) adds the following note :— 

“The attempt to adapt these words to the pecu- 
liar notes of that sweetest and most plaintive of 
tunes, Roslin Castle, must partly excuse the flat- 
ness of many, if not of all of the lines.” 


FROM THE BOSTON TRAVELLER. 
THE MINSTREL’S RETURN. 


Oh! L could weep, like him who wept 
O’er Salem’s destined doom ; 

When her stern sons unconscious slept 
Upon their country’s tomb ; 


For lo! the thistle springs unchecked 
Where beauty’s steps were known, 

And love’s bright temple too is wrecked, — 
its walks with weeds o’ergrown ! 


lL asked for her of brighter days, 
Whose early vows were mine: 
On her cold grave the sun-ray plays, 

And the dull moon beams shine ! 


T sought for him whose heart and hand 
Each friendly feeling knew ; 

His bones were bleaching on the strand,— 
The winds his requiem blew. 


i asked for him who loved to pour 
The sacred song of praise ! 

‘With men his voice is heard no more 
Forever hushed his lays ; 


My steps I turned to fortune’s fan 
And craved an entrance there : 

The votary’s vestment showed a stain. 
Where ‘beat a heart of care.’ 


No more.—Far better sii to 
Among a stranger- band, 

Than seek a soliterv home. 
Even in our native land ; 


roam 


The soul is sick—and flies the 
Of desolation dread ; 
Looks back to what it once hath been,-— 
Now todark ruin wed, RBOSTON BARD. 


IVS 





THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Swrer home of peace ! the ling’ring day, 
Still plays upon thy turrets grey ; 

But silent now the voice of prayer 
Which once uprose so sweetly there ; 
The cricket’s fitful cry alone 

Is mingled with the low wind’s moan, 
Sadly they seem to wail the fate, 
That left thy altars desolate. 


Sweet home of peace ! how oft Fve stooe 
Amid thy little solitude, 

A truant boy stolen forth to get 

The crane’s-bill and the violet, — 

And listened to the village hum 

Which on the quiet air would come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent sbrilly from the urchin rout. 


And oft at Autumn’s balmy eve, 

When the bright flowers began to leave 
The faded grass, and gloriously 

The harvest moon went up the sky ; 
From the far distant greenwood tree, 
The kit’s light notes of melody, 

Stole upward to the holy ground, 

As joyously the dance went round. 


Here, when the Sabbath day was done. 
And ruddily the Summer sun 

Shone o’er the little vale below,— 
Uprose the hymn so sweet, so slows 
The traveller in the distant glen 
Paused ox his way to catch again 

The lingering notes, till parting day, 
Threw its cold shadows o’er his way. 


Those davs have passed ; and mournfully 
The chilly wind goes rustling by, 

Sut finds not there those beauteous flowers 
It sported with in happier hours ; 

And gentle forms who loved to gaze 

Upon their bloom in youthful days, 

Like them have passed away and died, 

And humbly here sleep side by side, =F. Wf 


FILIAL TRIBUTE. # 

The following beautiful lines were recéntly receis 
ed by a mother, who had just recovered from a 
long and dangerous illness, from a beloved ane 
absent child. 

Softly and sweet the summer winds float by, 

And fair white clouds rest calmly in the sky— 

The sparkling founts send forth their silvery rilis, 

And gorgeous birds sing wildly on the hills— 

The proud green earth is glad, and skies are bright, 

Our gladness too, hath nought of withering blight, 

Nature ! how strange thy ceaseless changes are ! 

Spring laughs in beauty through the brilliant air, 

And Summer fills each glade, each hill, with mirth, 

And summer’s fruits with gladness load the earth— 

And Autumn, merry Autumn, with blithe voice, 

Shouts o’er the fields and bids man’s heart rejoice 

And grey old Winter tells his cheerful tale, 

While on the casement raves the stormy gale, 

Each varied season has its festal hours, 


‘ Its bright blue skies—its fruits—its lowers— 
| But there are times when wintry Shades o’erspread 


: When leaves were sear—and winds piped loud and- 


—_ 


Man’s joyous hopes—and bow his stately head— 
Dark times— and cheerless ! when the night of care 
Gathers in gloom, in wo, and silence, there. 


long, 
od? 
Sad were our hearts, and Jaugh and merry song 
Died on each lip, and joy forsook each eye ; 


' For pale disease had rudely gathered nigh 


| 


Our own gay hearth-stone—and a parent’s brow 

Was flushed by fever’s wild unearthly glow. 

Weeks—months, passed on—and there were cares 
and fears, 

Aad clouded brows, and grief, and bitter tears— 

Till spring’s warm winds breathed bealth upon her 
check, 

And spring’s sweet smiles gaye vigor to the weak. 











